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762 THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 



THE ITINERARY OE BENJAMIN 
OF TUDELA (continued). 

Hebrew Text. 

wi *w iw iT'Dno ndd ten 1 n^Dh '•sm ov awn 
"■ten '•oni Nnnty 'un 8 -iap an r&nna nww wn nrbi 
n^svi \r12n >osn ja ^kidb» 3-11 '•dvb bx nnyD "on i>"r m 
db> iw roa»e» wni "rn rva wji 8 N»ajn .T>hj p W3 ja 
8 riD3an db>i 'awae^ d^ 1 - w dwi jrua-nn ov\p nbnra 
yrcw firm 'wopi nnix uai rroaNDi d$w "layo ^nts* mt? 
ie'n Nfina DiB wn "laj^s^ »vm dv dew : 10 K]mn:ia new 
Den j ma fiats' bv torn "amir D'afo ne6e> »a do . 12 Njmrua 
any ne>»n 15 de>»i .ormap rroah "omo nm $»nidk>i an riDja 
Jf *tt£ "id* 1 bit I pN ntnpjn k3k> px thd 71*1 db>di :n^n!> 
DHwn o^in db> "nnaioa dv ,8 N'a n^no paxn i«a "«»£> 17 px 
'"1 oen ani>B> ni'B'DDn b>n*i NDTiai .^ND^n <»» "O'o Depart 
dv 23 V /, > bsin ^n^nioi rbra ys w\ »Dn^j? $>n» "ran pn 

1 A HmrA; O miD^; E rw'TCA; A, presently, ncto. — a RA na. — 
1 Ri» map, Neub. nip ; E omits the word, A suggests ita insertion. — 
* A will 133 "»n mil wvro n ; O mi Vi in »«n ail mnic un. — 5 A ctjdsi ; 
E omits N'un. — • O wot ; R A wot nVun 'win D<a-n. — 7 R here math, 
but presently 'ms©; E here aWBrft, there aviD'D. — 8 RAO ddm. — 
9 A pipi n<:a*rai. — 10 an irea. — u A niaV«b ; E iy3W>. — " R omits 
from after the preceding wnrm "lOT* till here ; A omit those two words 
and RAO have here ms no® ■»> -«»* instead of mc no© fe> *mi presently. 
(Probably R skipped from -ton to -now, while BM repeated 'irua suggested 
by -iot».) — 1S AO ^naro. — M O dbitbi ; R? A O continue DmBbi (text 
'rroBh?). — 15 RA omit till the next oicnij A has a | . — le A jo^M; 
jNKrta. — 1T RAO omit yi». — M A Dnu»i ttth. — u RO omit 
nnmna; AO continue dot. — 2 ° R omits from n'sopw and reads (Or.) 
ndtoi Dmrrn D»:in d©; Neub. «dti toii Dnirp o^in o©i; A D':in dot 
sn-n OT3M aan oa D'hnpsn Dnirrn ; all continue mdtqi ; (MS. has 'otn twice). — 
21 hito n'oth jjn S toot. — 23 R frtra. — 2S (A mm) iwv ntcs?. 
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cu hy pto ninwai 2 m!>nj any anb e>*i .pav nn 'ann pa 
any m 5 ay pnno p&6 n nah *&b> Wb^ B^im •anfcy 
nano Tin on^nea T awi any ^a am .anna ^ya 6 arrow 
tai nyat? paa 8 ra nah &e» W>b£ '»a5>im DTia an5> pxi avn« 
^yai "nana naiy anai ano annia 'n^nim ^ Drwat? bi fo» 
ioo "iw pamai a^oan nnsivi "nma'ai on* nam Bvnai .napo 
bmw "'"jyh tmon n^aa "own a^can *t»W> orb nn« 
pto new pbiN ,5 pxi B^nn 1 ^axi jin* ^as "on nmn wnain 
D'Tiaa in ronyoa paw am nnw | anaa a^aib am pi pnie? K^ 
a^paoi • a»aio 18 awm 'inaern jo pn " aw b B'aynoi 16 nmaa 
hnan vow niaya an^y ann^ iwnn nta bv 19/ n 'a 'pn •oab ansm 
nxo ids na ew nhnann^yn M Do^tsiND*n ai,, twK amnvi i»a 20 i>yi 
a^nsn w pai . 25 twan fan im wan 24 noi>e? ntn . 2S amm tfcx 
nbm "anan •&.-£ n "diw ana *a nn M ynto am .pun 
'^ynaca af a^yanx a^aynoi 30 nKnaaati> a^anp nkin csni? 29 nann 
pa btinoi 33 niaHo B^yana ioa bb> m . 82 ntaa a'atwn nmrnn 
^ 10a S6 nianon ba an . 85, Nan nianon e?xm • 8 ' awai anas 
ansipi btw naina *a nao mm 38,, Nan n^yi anim ^n 31 niNo 
• jiohy tnpan nnxn ran pons an . 41 p^o 40 i"d ^no 8 *siro 

1 A nnnn. — 2 R omits mVra. — s R omits Dm ; A crrte cm V» nnf> pxi ; 
E = text. — * omits bto. — 6 EGr. c» oa Dfrno, Neub. dji D'ftra ; Ed. 
is pmn. — 6 A orrao ; O dtomj. — 7 A D^inrr. — 8 K omits 12 raft here ; 
A continues }D'to* yiNa omitting tnv. — ' A DTWrrr '2D© toi ; O to ''3310 tan 
D'Tim; RAO continue DnnEO. — 10 O inserts nmN 'to (dittogr.). — 
11 So R O ; MS. crroai ; A omits 'n 'n 'n . — l2 A O iio. — ls A inserts Ton. — 
14 A DrrwneVi. — 15 A p». — 16 A d>»™ ; (E dtoti). — " A O on"n na». — 

18 A nwi ; O inverts : mruiDm wyw a'Ty jn ; A continues tdd D'ttpam. — 

19 A axon VBb ; E 'n '3Dk> . — 20 R d»i ; A O cai , A suggests to add <a. — 21 R A 
insert ps. — ''" R Dnto, cp. note 3, p. 764 ; A d«dVtqi; EDW^Vni; A omits 
T&mn Tsn. — 23 O adds femco ; (E omits n«o, cp. note 37). — ** R pnto — 
25 R (sic) nwinn pn 'n« ; A xman pn vnsi ; A omits the following psn . . . pi . 
— 26 A continues mton v"» -jton in ; E -jtan in. — " O tcin>n. — 28 RAO 
onjucni. — 29 A omits — 3 " R tto: 1 ) nanp ; A bna rrnp; E dh» cynp. — 
M EAO insert to. — S2 R nVua. — ** n«n rn;no. — "A d'idd trrwoi 
D'DiD n«oi; Oc'Dm instead canai. — 35 R omits from rrnnnn to nmcnj 
A (E sow, Edd. C and F -wn) own nannn w»m. — 36 A adds rtsn. — 
37 E omits msn, cp. note 23. — 38 R irs> wrn ; A i^ sem . — "EAO »'m . — 
40 A io niron ; E mo ®cn. — "A adds (E ma» «nm) isw nccni -|ii»a 
arma, and continues (E J'd'jsd) pnto s>a»n pais cw . 
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2^J7 • dwibi I n«j mi 2 na ,) "w kth vm wn »n an' 1 'KBTiai 

NV11 OTW 4 "£n *IK» IDS "131 nhlJ *V» p 103 tfn »D»i"D1 

tjyiaii a-ean b»boki .avnaj am w pa "natyv -iwa mrca 
din ya anoiNi iws* nt^t? na s ai» 7 dd^d»i {■anwa crew) 
ibn 9 -iDW»ta B3W rwx> taaty 'xm "til pitn ya saw ant? 
pNi 13 niata-i ^aa 12 a^rfai "nniva any mi at? 10 03'hm -iib>k 
N^a 15 *moa By&in ww n"" 1 u ^no yj an^x wa*^ ha 1 " din 
an 18 ino -in» r6n" -vy la'oi : ,T an^N dj3^ I6 tav sh aw 
•0*115? amaa d»boki aissn n^n ao mi .-^n awn 10a "a^iirr 
kw Bri^N aunpn 21 p* bx pxi }ibv pw ij»b> ya ay ror&» 
pxa *it?N 22 »k"pi -iruf) av n"a -p-i i?rm dxino mrm nin px r6nn 
I aw "r qbwi] ^a oiKM j»? 23 aiiin'' a'ata ne&B> 10a an . p> hx 
J^ 27 ntjnsn awi : *• pm an anyyn \bvrms vsbx 25 ioa aci 2 'd*di5>S> 
»qw b^n » -lie's lea nai i>p-in nro $>y natwi 28 n-ixab aw 
^n-iDD -ina!? aw yp ae>»i 31 na-in 'i-wyi a-oan n*oi>n anyai 
^ nap bb>i tmrti nixo pram -)^n ioa nai . d-is px rbm xv* 
ww ,w noi -|tan M Kiwrunte. ^x aiwi-o -j^ntr jnan 33 n-itjt 

1 R Nn>n -cjni wm ; A omits till nvti . — 2 A adds i»n ts ; E -ino . — 3 R O = 
text ; A dmoVbi ; R O omit N<rr ; A N'n after p . — * R Neub. n«n(i) rpx. — 
5 R Neub. raw «'m. — 6 inverts unncgn Drm; A D'o?;n uw\ dttiij Dnnn 
wwxf Drrrai 'ai 'n. — ' R ills'? d<o» a dcoi ; A has DNoVian'i ; E continues 
naim, see note 17. — 8 R -u 'an pw-i »aa dto; A nai pi*n toa® cntc. — 
• R DSanic; (RE tsmoVo). — 10 A •obm; cmVwti. — u R Neub. m-nsan 
(?nnsao) ; A reads nmsai nfrra n^n Dn»n laai. — M O nun, — ls RAO 
nuVonn, but R has instead )w . . . Dnanbai -.ft* rrotenn teoi. — u A omits 
•prro '3 and reads dv iws> naiovu. — 15 A nvmna. — 16 Instead ltov ab\ A p»i ; 
O D'amn. — " R A Drr's? ; E continues laim . — 18 R A n«n once only ; in 
BM the one ino ends one line, the other begins the next. — 19 RAO toorc-o ; 
adds D-aT ; A puts 'wnvm after rpx. — 20 O nnai . — n R omits here ja' ■?« yn«i ; 
AO here and presently jKrts. — 2J R wi ina 1 ; dv ro "pi dsin mini; 
A (omitting mini) (E «rvn) n*m imb dv rr«»i neon -pi dsinoi ; 0=text, 
but omits i^rro (and reads lataS for inai). — " AO tantira ; BM omits here 
to the next (? oti;t) onAs. — ** A tacw 1 ?, for which Asher suggests tedwv, 1 ) ; 
E ntbcw'j ; O ia'D«i^ ; for the exchange of a and 1 in A see note 26. — 25 A 
inserts mm? ; E O mow. — !6 A pa. — " R i ; A nt-on -prro . — 28 A mana 1 ? ; 
(O rrvan 1 ;). — a9 R f ; A omits mtt)3>. — so A ^wtc'o. — S1 R omits these two 
words. — 3a R nrnnp; A miOD ; E niiod ; O sine. — " A inserts iDion. — 
34 A sntmms. 
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ana 2 nhan rva o'tajwn W nnx '-raoi .nhia now nap yai> 
a^Kywn 4 ae> D^ai nr pyy S>y tinwn nx caniNi 3 nnan 
7 .wen ahy «\n "jNnntab "dw nyaix db>di :&ann!> 

. nran |tw 8 .Tnia-iin iinai 'nvpo na-in wn •o nha natsw row 
dw "nvri h*u pa 10 at? .thi btiibtik "ji>»n \toia 9 ^m 
j nvwa Tia T" 1 nai ; anw a>ata nyaty 12 ma nainai . a-jimp 
nx phn i>pnn -in:n . n"y u bwn h& nap ls nnxn riDjan yah 1^7 
bton ^b> 15 nap aninvi at? onw -man *reai anya -mm ronon 
lean i>B> inNn w .ivh •ntJ'yrui nhnan minon nai a^pwri vn ats> 
niM 18 *6n anniD «h a'pit? anya vn xh? yen "o*oyn vn 
19 an"h? nrn iiaam ispijjn b p« 1 "i°ni nw P wahp ny awnai 
$>tw*i *viap5> 21 i^«e>i .ahft? map Nine ^trcun hw ho ^y sfo 
Na pno nvi'' pro 2S D'-ai nw anwa menta wi in «h 22 aama 
DE>aj mvp ib>n ny anya nnw nhron nontan yea anta 
ins tod nnx rat? i>t«*i jnx 2B np^ jan^a mm wyi 24 iaann:ji 
p-nvn ytpe ihxi i^n neyroi p wyi 26 -inx ixo mn« roen 
i>y ihon nsB> p nxe ^iw^d 27 ae4> tap d^o *inx ai" 1 iy 
Dia ^n 81 |Ke£d I 'vn it nnn ane av&o 30 n"D ^y ana 29 niaho njf 
S4 n3aiDD *vy *iy m iTi»d -ina "iyc?o 82 ^on torn any peb "vaa S>« 

1 O iso. — 2 A n^Dnn to ie» d^nsdotti. — 3 AO add 13. — * A 
D'Ki ni >3co. — s A pVo. — 6 BM jwimaS ; R J«mcft ; A j^nDiia 1 ; ; 
O j«nniD^; E jwmDiin 1 ). — 7 A rAnan nrinn d^» »'ni; RAO continue 
tas. — 8 AO mnmn. — ' AO sim. — 10 A la w\. — ll R omits 
rtfli ; A ns'i instead; R continues mi? *o<o. — Ia A rtai, omitting ina. — 
13 A nn»n. — H Oadds K'ain; E omits n"y. — 15 BO napi ; A omitting 
■jott ^0 napi reads dot Dte nnincn dot dotiott dh d«j Dnirrn dc d'ito 
on>w»n to doot> . — " R isai ; A reads 'a \vv 'jsa ana on nn»n ism 
D>piTO. — " EO d«» vn n\D3. — ls R A «'?'i rrnrro mSi ; «Si onmD »Vi. — 
19 R omits Dir'js mrt ; A continues Yaffil «")«. — 20 A adds DiSmn vba. — 
21 A inserts en"). — 22 A inserts Drrts irroro Nbi. — 2S A nnnto Drroj? itoi 
DiTJ'a D'aT D'a' and omits till the next Dtwa ; O = text, except nonba ; 
»ai N2V. — M R TO3D31 ; A omits ; O iaDnc:i and continues mOTQ Dm^'a iot>i . — 

25 A nvr>aj. — 26 R omits mns ; A reads m n2o . . . m nso 2T B omits 

from p iot>i till after ira dv and continues dib 1 ; «a D'D'O ; A reads p nam 
inw dv Die 1 ) Ha© ia pisn otoo i'jmi V?» Dto liwrrai. — 28 A ^>:d ; E tu'jd. — 
29 A 'ata to to. — 30 A D'saiNi mean ; A omits o'ato, see previous note. — 
31 B toHibto ; A j«to^iD, continuing otid bx ; E dwiib^n jMrnbitu. — 33 A -pyon. — 
33 B idod iron ; A miaD -m ; E «nmD vo — 3 * B ntoiaD ; O raaiDD ; E to-ioc. — 
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&2> *»»»&* maio nunc *w (loan nm »io njn "jna nnj iyi 
j'ffnn 'n ^no iniwoi -non ano 2 nw wn rhw anya 

ptP3»B> 5 nN"l Dia ^D 1KWD h*«n 'TlTVBJNn DC X331 

G>b~w a^xjwi anw ib>u crnaiyi is ^n *rco iwn hv pis 
paj pa 'ok .'anain ib vram nr no W "ronon jo an am 
imn m lick aa^x mvo rw 9 n^n tron i>Nmi> "pva niK>j?i> 
12 ins jns Tina "win iowi {wrt h? 10 uriK inpni rwa nroi nro 
jo ini^nro n'oiar 13 ^>> *wk jn« Tina yy bv win nwi n^aiar 5>k> 
\xa W> "naaan n'-a wan aipo inisoi u !?na ^ nW>t?3 nswn 
nrn avn ijn • " wdik pa '••niT pa ^an»i 16 n3 sa» rraw *o ahp 
"U^ niyc 19 j«i *w k^ T^» n nisi | jntwn jo 18 p-ix ims ^n 
. 22 n3*in$> D'-o'i 'a dk-oi : 21 niaa ^3£>3 nooi> so ^oi nbyD^ ^o 
bx .fftw '■'oan n^n arwa 5>tnB»» ^n antw ioa 2S nvn 

W\ « OT nJtO ini^ D , »' 1 26, 0K> BC01 5 28 BB> B'OW 24 hl3 n&Q 

nti nuncio p&6 ow '~i bwi : 29 btn&n tfsbx 28 n3n-iN ioa 
om ♦ 81 D^njn anna a'owi '"D^syocn ma a^oxo pkb> noiKn 
pxsvi "Wd tvbflp s, 't 'n^ai S2 ptwn ba yrtav ]pib paiy 
Dm an "'^vun anna >a ana •£» by an^j? pro n»nW> anoy 

1 R continues Tina imjn did nsvie roano in omitting the rest till D'fflin ; 
A near after pu vn : nn nn }m vb (E toa •viaD , :>) toi -rao 1 : rams in 
(0 noo sso'ffi) Die ihso'w nana nuno in (E pon) prion (0 nn) nm. — 
s E «sv®. — 3 A dw (E rwnHi) »a-iNi conn man» ib™ 3, — * A 1N1331 
nwjD mn "man nnsTErxn c© ; O thot bnaa in»ic»:a wiaai dwixjmi ; 
E wwD nm bnjn nn TBa'«n ow iwqi. — 5 R n«T Nim ; A rwn ; A continues 
'-\ bra win D^ioSnoir. — e R -i>»n Jo ins aT Dy ; A omits d'Vwi and has cyi 
ics m (E ds) ; AO continue tetn. — 7 R winio niaa j»»n lV itj'i ; nurro nr 
□ma lb; A onmn i^ ta ib irani; RO continue -ioni. — * A pnan m; 
O p'Ti p. — 9 R inserts >a (p ?). — 10 R win n«. — " R lmotom. — M R O 
omit. — ls R to -pro p? to rrrm. — "A mca nmi mn man n^n 'imif 
^lra bni to nistotoa wot ja lrrnnm rram to pi« iina bmi to uns ln'icni. — 
16 R riD33 mn. — ie R omits. — " A ns-w ; O 'mdtm pai. — " R nbn Di'n is 
i:n« ; A 'lbn b»'n to un« nin divi (E t»i) nn. — ™ A inserts nmn tan. — 
20 A Vd tbwi. — 3l A adds ^m>ji to'. — M R "u'a 1 ) (Neub. naiiiD';) ; A nananb ; 
E nanm 1 ). — " R omits ina ; MS. O fol. 6o ends hei-e ; fol. 6i begins on 
p. rre of Asher. — M R A insert on ; A omits Vn:i. — 25 R omits ; Em. — 

*• R rt. — " R m«n ; E iiD»ni. — a8 R h, omitting u» 29 A omrr. — 

30 A bwow ma d'3'dmd p'» nics mow Da. — 31 R A D'Vm. — ** A jnonca ; 
E n'O'ffiD . — ss R omits ; A ma . — " ( A inserts paajvi). — 35 R A D'niaja . 
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ani>r6 bw aix pxi znrb a^iyi • x tnh W>b6 annn jo amvi 
msn nnn am .aran »T»i>n 'Droa 2 amN3&? ammm anoy 

I loa aen 5 nnN»yi> nvy »nron a^oi :i>333&» n^wn twa 
Dsy '•a 7 poan nna cmn ni^npn r6nn kvii .^nib»o *v\bt* n*aU/ 
m^an jo am ''■to px n!rin nmi ♦ fois^o nii>np 8 nxoo nnv 
amrai aunn pe6a ana-io am . 10 "£on idnjo^ rfant? jiewin 
-jSio j^j rono ijn "nnsoy n^ioo a^in am .a^oan ■>Toi>ri 
♦t i>y do ano npih am^y Dna "£» nieni ma nia^o 12 iy .av n"a 

b ^>xy w niata ba] *n vow j*o l3 BTiia an ns^a Dom . impa 
M ant rwi w i»3a [py->ia n^yoi rwe» i"o po anarn jo into inx £>a 
17 b*k a-op nt^y avn ap ae>i ; 16 '•oaxno &>bw\ sinr twit? . I6 ■'-vox 
^Kian nijun ts»&n *jai> noh 18 nn«ej myo <»n 5>n in iok>i 
M mno mm 20 ikti3 runoa 3py> fixa 19 !je> na^n wvr\ »jb!>i 
awrin naoai ^yo^ ^a noan i>aai mo5>nai na^ro btxiw mina 
}*aph Dia ^oa t anni? injna ni'yi | , awaom a^oioinn naDa HIT 
28 e>iani>i na^i B s un ba ar6nh nw£ 22 pnan »ina auswi ammn 
21 'n 'a'pn 13 'dini npt? 24 niniN3 '-oo^d ammi> jn« mm .aVi-v 
• 27 i3 wonhi a^ian ^>iy nnno 26 B3nx tranh a>$>BTv B>iaaS> ynh? 
131^ 28 N3^ vi>K ntai isnn Dia ^o yoc>i jwrwe iniN lsnpi 
3l nnN i$> 'on 80 -£on ta ronnrai nna t6a vi>K ^n 29 Nim ioy 

1 R omits onnn p ; RAn TiaVi Wffl Wo 1 ?. — 2 A fwasj. — ' R Dn, 
omitting crou. - 4 Ei.- f E n>w»S; A rnnsS; E x'-ids 1 ?. — • R d'dSh 
(omitting n ff 3 ?). — T A prion ; E pion ; R, apparently corrupt, omits wm 
rtnn and reads -ini. — 8 R rpx nwoa 9 (E fid). — 10 R D^D ~\hi2 nswnbo. — 

II R nsYny ; A n ,- iND» ; E nnn». — u A reads -» dt 1 nnsns rann 1 ; D'aso Dm, 
omitting from ■&] till ts>. — 13 A pjmwj ; here B omits till the next 
pnio. — "KA 11m ; A omits men . — u R yon. -"EG 'TMQ-ra ; Neub. 
TDmo ; A'td»2tio ; E no'awiia. — "A nn» ir^ did Dp ma w dvhi. — 18 R 
n«Tos> ; A nnsos> ; E rvyoy- — "EG msvt ; Neub. m'tcn, omitting bro ; 
A ^3? na'cn. — 20 BM -is-ua; R nnaa. — 21 R l »o1B , mira 'pa, then omits 
to (the similar) ^•SDm' and continues like text ; A reads Vila mm 
^Ecai Dravoai '»«rDlC , pwbai n'Jis'n noan taai -noVoi naVnai muo mina 
ffEnaom D'nna-inn. — 22 A pncn ; E pncn ; continuing rmh. — 2S A 
tBiDrft; E here and presently vhmv n«. — M R nvmie. — ** A ^a^»1 
D®n <a nnb ; E reads inb© 'n '3. — 26 R orw. — 27 A adds D'TW rapo. — 
28 R begins dis "jte nain saw, otherwise = text ; A reads "pa sjqo 
*»a^ n 1 )© mn lain D^D. — 29 R omits. — 30 A Toy. — 8l R inserts Kin; 
A reads Dmmn -fro Kin nnan. 
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3 iniN ^)S>nb nisi ibon 2 Dya .'on l )b noxi my .tjnw bv itan 

DDIC DT 1J? 4 QB> d'TlDN ^DH '•'VDN *1E>N DIpD *WDfl 11*23 lDIE^I 

ns^c 7 pp$>i J^n iron |m ito 6 nae> S>y "ie>N 6 jNnr"m *vm 

• 9 13 11 win *ik»n oniffn *i2i by 8 vhb> dy iai$> i^on aa* ons* 

• din 12 ja mtn Nb iriDn rvao levy "vrw u diToai> Na 10 in rum 
py 1^ 'dn tttih id in " nan iwan *» >b 'on ix>n | 1S lnN-isy nyai 

l^on pyx to -pay bo n^i hod nt "wm ••a ^Tihanni >noan 
n5>n 20 din pan ijn pN "may )b 18 uyi irwan -idn$> 17 pay5> 
i?K>b 23 -i»ni onoan !>y "w by\ i?nn nan to 21 pNn nywa 
nnN o*ahn inayi 25 mci v-iriN 2 *^oni i^n Nini *ami> i^in ijjn 
qidh 'os b !7 enai miD np^ Nim iron nae> !>n qnu ny 26 data 
by tfoa laiy .TW itan 29 H3y iniN ini >t\w iniN2 28 n -oyi 
52 pN n»Ni S1 ii>iai Nh taW* niJDp nvana mnN uhi S0 -niDn 
*vy !>n m d^ rwy i5>ro "|Sn ovn iniNai . 83 n?a o^iya e]BO» 
b aha lmoni imp -ib>n b dnirr^ Tarn cmaon dca 35 rrnNDy 
iNiias -ib>n M pj»i» ^n inwb dib ita rfay ~p inNi nnoan 
S pro nans* cn*i bi 38 ni?ia na^ mr\ by xnb | "d^Nywn pit* 
* riN anns 39 iNi> dni ntn natn nicyo wi ^n Tnb yaab apy 
41 5>vu -ijraa Dia pN ir6np i>a vim vnata ba d^NSiaan dninTi 

1 B -ioni i 1 ! ; A omits V>. — 2 A D333 to. — 3 A liccnV ; R continues D'TOn 1 )! 
Dipna win, omitting nnDn nua ; A continues iQ'ffin 1 ?!. — * A omits. — 5 R 
(Neub.) |Nmi -\n ; G = text ; A jNriDnai ; E lsiocvn ; Edd. jNrcat. — 
6 A omits. — 7 A widVi . — 8 A adds nasi. — 9 A itoa. — 10 R wiSa in. — 
11 A omits. — ,a R Dim ; A >:a. — " R wini ; A win nN^io. — u R nan is; 
A rro. — " A wiVnrtm . — M A ^<n ^n '3. — "A omits. — u A to. — "A adds 
i 1 ) noNi. — w R din me nVi win ; A win. — al A lah bip. — 2a R A omit 
vito tai. — 2S R Nin noNi ; A toni nan. — M R -]W -jkim "]Vin ; A -jSnm nbw 
-jVin. _ 25 a ^nn no tai. — M R ins n»3Vin. — 27 R didi. — 28 A v"». In MS. 
there is a stop after tond nniNi, but, if at all, its place is here. — "EA 
(not E) nas> to. — 30 A vhid. — 31 E and Edd. inu'icn nSi nucp ; in A these 
words are fallen out. — 3a R A )'N '3. — 3S EAm ina. — 3 * E dv onw. — 
35 R nNTO»bN iy ; A rmNoy Sn ns ; E nnosto. — 36 After Dno, R pmo'jN bN to ; 
A rrcrta pnio'jN ton Sn ni ; E rrcrtp poio^N Tt» ba (not ni). — 37 R inverts ^hn 
'^aa tbn 'ttJ'ri ; the name of the town is spelt as usual in the resp. MSS. — 
38 R rfriyn icnt to ; A i-rVurt bjnt w and continues nia'wn 'ient d»i 
n^Nn nnaTj nwwta wri Sn m dn (E sijoS) suo^i. — 39 R Nb. — u KA 
insert ta ; R (Neub.) omits nN. — 41 A pN nibnpn ta 1 ; ms nrvn N>nn real 
D^B (E fiNa»). 
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*6 n 2 yi ios6 apy jiw na 1 ^ e>sii nbun b>ni i^x ' 11-6121 
• B«N 13V nan 4 xb 13 la-si n!> "uminiK '•a .nhtan pt snn 
ffnn 7 ik^> dsi 6 n?n iaia nw» *pxy yjont? 5 i6y cina unato 
ti^n pixa ik>n fcOB'an ••Nat bx 8 inV) .^le" bo .two 
Tijn i6x anan 10 nj^ db> ib>k nrinn 9 -|5>b b$ jsnia pidii 'ibi 
pt ion inx ^0 apt? iy .bp n$>i iTnrnb | vS>n 3na on una K2 
bx in {>c wn "taea nhsi .DIB ^o tjj? a^oiam i^o pi $»N 
i?N Km inD3 mix anni? amnr d^k nicy int? )b mai wn 
i>y did ii>o w «3i • 13 irrey ntaanai moo by 12 jb» ni.h Mini inn 
bss cntyb N3^ nhan b>ki bx \rb& am .ins awn ammn 
pxn oiptyni 16 ib unat? 3nr laa nsoa o^anai "id^i ^on 
no nm ,8 av antry l^no "pen iy inn imsoi :p nn« 
nns noaa 133^ an : 19 ^wo ^k d^p 10a aw ninun Tyn 

: !0 inDNi \ano amap 

1 Here the following, preserved in E A, has fallen out, by dittolepsy, 
in BM and R after intel: (E niSnpn) mrwrt 'TONT ^i nVurt w«i Sk D'aro 
rrotoa ton nftnpn to dj otjk dj ravrf) nins nrA (E -nriaa ton) "in-houd 
laro in »pa m "jidw nVi ron wxn n» tod ; EG = text ; R Neub. has after 
Intel : -ion 1 ; ana •'ni-iSn in ta spy }inj raw ■>»»i bai nVian ran b». — 2 Atonii 
I 1 ? sn mnWT. — 3 A lrmniNi p». — 4 R wVi. — 5 A]i cnoiN wi ; R con- 
tinues won >3. — 6 A Vwn onro to. — 7 RE n*>. — 8 R G to intel ; Neub. 
tn to i 1 ) intei; A p 103 lS inte to. — 9 A jamia n:i3nn minn rpv> 'a-iVi 
(E -paix) -piba. — 10 A continues nnnni vmsa iana iw 'an ^ in 'js onns ito 1 ? 
nnn 13-nn ao wbi tap «bi lTninbi miS rt« D'ana nnann. — n E tsi. — " A 
ljim ]»' Kim in'n b» «a nicy pi -\nD2 % «n S» nn n« ann 1 ;. — 13 A adds 
vm'riinni. — M This passage reads thus in A : D'Tirm ten m2 "|te non a© nVi 
NU'i did i^o 'jss cmui waS nSun t)«n Sx inte p iw"itD3i isi»a tc«i ina i»« 
mom p ^n» pun tDipiom am Dn33 nxns iS jnai c"Droi id"ei cvd •nail d'ito Dnana 
H33W. — 15 So R ; BM DC'sbi . — 16 R adds DHimn . — 17 BM ■pan ; R pn . — 
18 R u>a> ; and continues na tt ; A wa< rrrc». — 19 R onw rpx S ; A D'©on 
town F)V«. — 20 R Neub. inDxi >3nn te nc33 T»n vib utx 
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Translation. 

Thence it is a day and a half to Sura, which is Mata Mehasya, 
where the Heads of the Captivity and the Heads of the Academies 
dwelt at first '. Here is the sepulchre of R. Sherira, and of 
R. Hai his son of blessed memory, also of R. Saadiah Al-Fiumi, and 
of Rab Samuel the son of Hofni the Cohen, and of Zephaniah the 
son of rTushi, the son of Gedaliah the prophet, and of the Princes 
of the House of David, and of the Heads of the Academies who lived 
there before its demolition 2 . 

Thence it is two days to Shafjathib. Here is a Synagogue which 
the Israelites built from the earth of Jerusalem and its stones, and 
they called it Shafjathib, which is by Nehardea 3 . 

Thence it is a day and a half's journey to Al Janbar, which was 
Pumbedita in Nehardea *. About 3,000 Jews dwell there. The city 
lies on the river Euphrates. Here is the Synagogue of Rab and 
Samuel, and their house of study, and in front of it are their graves. 

Thence it is five days to Hillah. Prom this place it is a journey of 
twenty-one days by way of the deserts to the land of Saba, which is 
70 called the land | Ai- Yemen, lying at the side of the land of Shinar 
which is towards the North 8 . 

1 The Talmud (Sabbath, n a) speaks of the destruction of Mata 
Mehasya, and Sura took its place as a centre of learning. 

8 See Berliner, pp. 45, 47, 54, and 57, for particulars derived from the 
Talmud and Midrash as to the several centres of Jewish learning in 
Babylonia. 

3 This synagogue is repeatedly mentioned in the Talmud. Zunz 
(Note 255) omits mentioning Aboda Zarah, 43 b, where Rashi explains 
that Shafjathib was a place in the district of Nehardea, and that 
Jeconiah and his followers brought the holy earth thither, giving effect 
to the words of the Psalmist : " For thy servants take pleasure in her 
stones, and favour the dust thereof" (Ps. cii. 14). 

* Benjamin visited the various seats of learning in the neighbourhood, 
and thus came again to Nehardea, which has been already mentioned 
on p. 53. Bab Jehuda not Rab is there associated with Samuel. 

5 Asher, at this stage of Benjamin's narrative, has the following note : 
" For the illustration of that portion of our text which treats of Arabia, 
we refer the reader to the Rev. S. L. Rapoport's paper, 'Independent 
Jews of Arabia,' which will be found at the end of these notes." No such 
account appeared in the work, but in the Bikkure Haittim for the year 1824, 
p. 51, there appears an interesting essay in Hebrew on the subject by 
Rapoport, to which the reader is referred. It is a matter of history that 
the powerful independent Jewish communities which were settled at 
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There dwell the Jews called Kheibar, the men of Teima. And Teima 
is their seat of government where R. Hanan the Nasi rules over them. 



Yathrib, afterwards called Medina, and in the volcanic highlands of 
Kheibar and Teima called the Harrah, were crushed by Mohammed. 
Dr. Hirschfeld, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. XV, p. 170, gives 
us the translation of a letter found in the Cairo Qenizah, addressed by 
Mohammed to the people of Kheibar and Maqna, granting them certain 
privileges from which the Jews, who were allowed to remain in their 
homes, benefited. Omar, the second Caliph, broke the compact, but 
allowed them to settle at Kufa on the Euphrates. Although pilgrims 
pass annually up and down the caravan tracks to Mecca, the information 
respecting the old Jewish sites in the Harrah is most meagre. Edrisi 
and Abu-1 Fida throw no light on Benjamin's account. In the year 
1904 an able work by Mr. D. G. .Hogarth appeared under the title of 
The Penetration of Arabia, being a record of the development of Western 
knowledge concerning the Arabian Peninsula. He gives a full account 
of the European travellers who have described the country. Niebuhr, 
who visited Yemen in 1762, repeated the statement made by the Italian 
traveller Varthema that there were still wild Jews in Kheibar. The 
missionary Joseph Woolf visited Arabia in 1836, and he gives us an 
account of an interview he had with some of the Rechabites. No Weight, 
however, can be attached to his fantastic stories. W. G. Palgrave, who 
resided for some years in Syria as a Jesuit, where he called himself 
Father Michael (Cohen), was entrusted in 1862 with a mission to Arabia 
by Napoleon III in connexion with the projected Suez Canal ; he was one 
of the few visitors to the Harrah, but he makes no special reference to 
the Jews. Joseph Halevi made many valuable discoveries of inscriptions 
in South Arabia, which he traversed in 1869. He visited the oppressed 
Jewish community at Sanaa in Yemen ; he further discovered traces of 
the ancient Minaean kingdom, and found that the Jews in the Nejran 
were treated~with singular tolerance and even favour ; but he was not 
able to tell us anything respecting the Jews of the Harrah. 

C. M. Doughty was, however, more successful when visiting this district 
in 1875. Of Kheibar he says "that it is now a poor village whose 
inhabitants are a terrible kindred, Moslems outwardly, but, in secret, 
cruel Jews that will suffer no stranger to enter among them." See 
C. M. Doughty's Arabia Deserta, vol. II, p. 129. " Teima is a Nejd colony of 
Shammar ; their fathers came to settle there not above 200 years past. 
Old Teima of the Jews, according to their tradition, had been (twice) 
destroyed by flood. From those times there remain some great rude 
stone buildings. It is now a prosperous open place " (vol. I, p. 286). 

The only writer that casts any doubt upon Benjamin's record about 
Arabia is the R. Jacob Safir who visited Yemen and some of the 
Arabian ports in the Red Sea in the year 1864. See chaps, xv and xliii 
of Iben Safir, Lyck, 1866. Dr. L. Griinhut, in his introduction, Die 

3E3 
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It is a great city, and the extent of their land is sixteen days' journey. 
It is surrounded by mountains — the mountains of the north. The 
Jews own many large fortified cities. The yoke of the Gentiles is 
not upon them. They go forth to pillage and to capture booty from 
distant lands in conjunction with the Arabs, their neighbours and 
allies. These Arabs dwell in tents, and their home is in the way of the 
desert. They own no houses, and they go forth to pillage and to 
capture booty in the land of Shinar and Al- Yemen. All the neigh- 
bours of these Jews go in fear of them. Among them are husbandmen 
and owners of cattle ; their land is extensive, and they have in their 
midst learned and wise men. They give the tithe of all they possess 
unto the scholars who sit in the house of learning, also to poor 
Israelites and to the recluses, who are the mourners of Zion and 
Jerusalem, and who do not eat meat nor taste wine, and sit clad in 

7 1 garments | of black. They dwell in caves or underground houses, 
and fast each day with the exception of the Sabbaths and Festivals, 
and implore mercy of the Holy One, blessed be He, on account of 
the exile of Israel, praying that He may take pity upon them, and 
upon all the Jews, the men of Teima, for the sake of His great Name, 
also upon Tilmas the great city, in which there are about 100,000 Jews '. 
At this place lives Salmon the Nasi, the brother of Hanan the Nasi ; 
and the land belongs to the two brothers, who are of the seed of 
David, for they have their pedigree in writing. They address many 
questions unto the Head of the Captivity— their kinsman in Bagdad — 
and they fast forty days in the year for the Jews that dwell in 
exile. 

There are here about forty large towns and 200 hamlets and 
villages. The principal city is Tanae, and in all the districts together 
there are about 300,000 Jews. The city of Tanae is well fortified, 
and in the midst thereof the people sow and reap. It is fifteen miles 
in extent. Here is the palace of the Nasi called Salmon. And in 
Teima dwells Hanan the Nasi, his brother. It is a beautiful city, 

72 and contains gardens [ and plantations. And Tilmas is likewise a 
great city ; it contains about ioo,coo Jews. It is well fortified, and 
is situated between two high mountains. There are wise, discreet, 

Eeisebeschreibungen des S. Benjamin von Tudela, Jerusalem, 1903, p. 16, 
refutes Safir's statements. 

In Hogarth's work, p. 28a, is shown a print' of the Teima stone, with 
its Aramaic inscription, considered to belong to the fourth or fifth 
century B.C., and on p. 285 there is Doughty's interesting sketch of 
Kheibar. 

1 It is clear that, when speaking of the population of some of these 
places, the whole oasis or district is intended, and not a particular town. 
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and rich men amongst the inhabitants. From Tilmas to Kheibar it 
is three days' journey. People say they belong to the tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, whom Shalmaneser 
king of Assyria, led hither into captivity. They have built strongly- 
fortified cities, and make war with all other kingdoms. No man can 
readily reach their territory, because it is a march of eighteen days' 
journey through the desert, which is altogether uninhabited, so that 
no one can enter the land. 
Kheibar is a very large city with 50,000 Jews 1 . In it are 

1 In reading through the foregoing account of the Jews in Arabia, it is 
quite clear that Benjamin never visited the country, nor did he pretend 
to have done so. In the words of Mr. 0. R. Beazley (The Dawn of Modern 
Geography, p. 352), " It is no longer, for the most part, a record of personal 
travel ; it is rather an attempt to supplement the first part ' of things 
seen,' by a second ' of things heard.' " But Beazley is wrong when he 
characterizes as " wild " the account of the Jews of Southern Arabia " who 
were Rechabites." Does Benjamin say so ? There is no such reading in the 
MS. of the British Museum. The student, it is thought, will by this time 
have come to the conclusion that it is the oldest and most trustworthy of 
our available authorities. The whole misconception has arisen from the 
fact that the unreliable MS. E and all the printed editions have trans- 
posed the letters of "Q<3 and made am of it. Rapoport, in the article 
already referred to, seems to suspect the faulty reading : to justify it, he 
connects the men of Kheibar with the Rechabites and the sons of Heber 
the Kenite, basing his argument upon Jer. xxxv, Judges i. 16, 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10, and 1 Chron. ii. 55. 

Neither Zunz nor Asher makes any comments upon this chapter of the 
itinerary. Graetz gives an abstract of Benjamin's account ; he, as well as 
all other writers, is unable to identify Tilmas, but is of opinion that 
Tanae must be Sanaa, the capital of Yemen, which, however, is twenty- 
five days' journey beyond Kheibar. It is well known that Yemen has, 
since Bible times, harboured a Jewish population, who — notwithstanding 
all oppression, intensified under Turkish rule — inhabit many of its towns 
and villages to the present day. It is comparatively accessible, owing 
to its proximity to the sea. We must cherish the hope that Great 
Britain, now that it claims the Hinterland of Aden, will extend its 
protection to the Jews. 

The volcanic highlands (Harrah) of Kheibar were always inaccessible, 
owing to their being surrounded by waterless deserts and fanatic Bedouin 
tribes. 

R. Abraham Farissol, who flourished at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, writes that there was a large number of Jews in the district, 
who lived in tents and in wooden houses or huts. His contemporary, 
David Reubeni, who crossed from Arabia to Abyssinia and came to 
Europe in 1524, pretended to be brother of Joseph, king of the tribes 
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learned men, and great warriors, who wage war with the men of 
Shinar and of the land of the north, as well as with the bordering 

of Reuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh in the desert of Chabor (Kheibar). 
Benjamin takes care to qualify his statement as to the origin of the 
Jews of Kheibar by adding — ms 'n nnowi — "people say they belong 
to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, whom 
Salmanesser, King of Assyria, led hither into captivity." 

I would here mention an interesting work of Dr. R. Dozy, Professor 
of History and Oriental Languages at Leyden, Die Israeliten in Mecca, 
1864. By a series of ingenious inferences from Bible texts (1 Sam. xxx, 
1 Chron. iv. 24-43, &"•) he essays to establish that the tribe of Simeon, 
after David had dispersed the Amalekites who had already been weakened 
by Saul, entered Arabia and settled all along in the land of the Minaeans 
and at Mecca, where they established the worship at the Kaaba and 
introduced practices which have not been altogether abandoned up to 
the present day. Dr. Dozy further contends that after Hezekiah's reign 
numerous Jewish exiles came to Arabia. 

Hommel, in two articles in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopaedia, under "Be- 
douins" and "Anzah," gives full particulars respecting the Anizeh, other- 
wise Anaessi, tribe — that they were in the habit of joining the Wahabees and 
other Bedouin tribes in attacking caravans and levying blackmail. 
The Turkish Pasha at Damascus had to pay annually passage-money 
to ensure the safety of the pilgrims to Mecca. On one occasion two 
of their sheiks were decoyed by the Turks and killed ; but the Anizeh, 
aided by other tribes to the number of 80,000, took ample revenge by 
pillaging the Mecca caravan on its return. They seized a quantity of 
pearls and the women were said to have attempted boiling them with 
the rice. Seetzen (Journey through Syria, Ac, I, ch. i. p. 356) says, " In 
Kheibar are no Jews now, only Anaessi." Layard and other modern 
writers often refer to the Anizeh Bedouins. Travellers go in dread of 
them in the Syrian desert and all along the Euphrates. Doughty men- 
tions that they, more than any other tribe, resemble the Jews both in 
appearance and disposition. 

Ritter (Geographie, vol. XII), in quoting Kiebuhr, makes mention of 
the widespread Anizeh tribe of Bedouins who were anciently known to 
be Jews. He further states that the Jews of Damascus and Aleppo shun 
them as they are non-observant Jews, considered by some to be Karaites. 
Does all this give ground for any presumption that they are or were 
crypto-Jews, the descendants of the former Kheibar Jews, possibly also 
of those whom Omar allowed to settle at Kufa ? 

This lengthy note may fitly be closed with the following mysterious 
remark in Doughty's usual quaint style (vol. I, p. 127) in connexion with 
the murder of a Bagdad Jew who tried to reach Kheibar : " But let none 
any more jeopardy his life for Kheibar ! I would that these leaves might 
save the blood of some : and God give me this reward of my labour ! for 
who will, he may read in them all the tale of Kheibar." 
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tribes of the land of Al Yemen near them, which latter country is 
on the confines of India 1 . Returning from their land it is a journey of 
twenty-five days to the river Virae, which is in the land of Al Yemen, 
where about 3,000 Jews dwell 2 , | and amongst them are many a Rabbi p. 73 
and Dayan. 

Thence it takes five days to Basrah (Bassorah) which lies on the 
river Tigris. Here there are 10,000 Jews, and among them are 
scholars, and many rich men. Thence it is two days to the river 
Samara, which is the commencement of the land of Persia. 1 ,500 Jews 
live near the sepulchre of Ezra, the priest, who went forth from 
Jerusalem to King Artaxerxes and died here. In front of his grave 
is a large synagogue. And at the side thereof the Mohammedans 
erected a house of prayer out of their great love and veneration for 
him, and they like the Jews on that account.. And the Mohammedans 
come hither to pray 3 . Thence it is four days to Khuzistan, which is 

1 It will be seen further on (p. 95) that Benjamin speaks of Aden 
as being in India, "which is on the mainland." It is well known that 
Abyssinia and Arabia were in the Middle Ages spoken of as "Middle 
India." It has been ascertained that in ancient times the Arabs ex- 
tensively colonized the western sea-coast of the East Indies. Cf. the 
article "Arabia," in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
Supplement. 

2 The Casanatense MS. here interpolates : " Thence it takes seven days 
to Lusis, where there are 2,000 Israelites." Asher substitutes for Lusis 
Waset, a place near the Tigris. There must be some misunderstanding 
here, as it takes more than seven days to reach the Tigris from Yemen 
by land. 

3 See Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld's account of a Fragment of a Work by 
Judah Al-harizi, being a description of a pilgrimage through Mesopotamia 
with a view to visit Ezra's grave. The Arab geographer Yakut locates 
the grave in the village Maisan on the river Samara near the place where 
the Euphrates and Tigris unite (J. Q. B. t vol. XV, 683). layard writes as 
follows: — "We stopped at the so-called tomb of the prophet Ezra, about 
twenty-five miles from the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, at Korna. 
The building, which is of a comparatively modern date, consisted of two 
chambers, an outer one which was empty, and an inner one containing 
the tomb built of bricks, covered with white stucco and enclosed in 
a wooden case, over which was thrown a large blue cloth fringed with 
yellow tassels with the name of the donor embroidered on it in Hebrew 
characters. No trace of either the large synagogue or of the mosque 
mentioned by Benjamin now exists, and it may be doubted whether the 
present building covers the tomb which was seen by the Hebrew 
traveller. We could find no ancient remains near it, as the Tigris is 
constantly changing its course, and was still eating away the bank of 
alluvial soil, upon the edge of which the building stood. It is highly 
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Elam. This province is not inhabited in its entirety, for part of 
it lies waste. In the midst of its ruins is Shushan (Susa), the capital, 
the site of the palace of King Ahasuerus. Here are the remains of 
a large structure of great antiquity. The city contains about 7,000 
Jews and fourteen synagogues. | 

74 In front of one of the synagogues is the sepulchre of Daniel of 
blessed memory. The river Tigris divides the city, and the bridge 
connects the two parts. On the one side where the Jews dwell is the 
sepulchre of Daniel. Here the marketplaces used to be, containing 
great stores of merchandise, by which the Jews became enriched. 
On the other side of the bridge they were poor, because they had no 
market-places nor merchants there, only gardens and plantations. 
And they became jealous, and said "All this prosperity enjoyed by 
those on the other side is due to the merits of Daniel the prophet 
who lies buried there." Then the poor people asked those who dwelt 
on the other side to place the sepulchre of Daniel in their midst, 
but the others would not comply. So war prevailed between them 
for many days, and no one went forth or came in on account of the 
great strife between them. At length both parties growing tired of 
this state of things took a wise view of the matter, and made a compact, 
namely, that the coffin of Daniel should be taken for one year to the 
one side and for another year to the other side. This they did, and 
both sides became rich. In the course of time Sinjar Shah-ben-Shah, 
who ruled over the kingdom of Persia and had forty-five kings subject 
to his authority, came to this place. | 

75 He is called Sultan-al-Fars-al-Khabir in Arabic (the mighty Sovereign 
of Persia), and it is he who ruled from the river Samara unto the city 
of Samarkand, and unto the river Gozan and the cities of Media and 
the mountains of Chafton x . He ruled also over Tibet, in the forests 
whereof one finds the animals from which musk is obtained 2 . The 
extent of his Empire is a journey of four months. When this great 
Emperor Sinjar, king of Persia, saw that they took the coffin of 

probable that the tomb seen by Benjamin of Tudela had long before been 
carried away by the river." Layard's Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana, 
and Babylonia, vol. II, p. 214. See also an elaborate note of Dr. Benisch, p. 91 
of his edition of Pethachia's Travels, and I. J. Benjamin II, Eight Years in 
Asia and Africa, p. 167. 

1 As for the river Gozan see p. 51, note 3. The mountains of Chafton, 
referred to also in pp. 77, 78, would seem to include not only the Zagros 
range but also the highlands of Kurdistan. 

3 Marco Polo, book II, chap, xlv, says of Tibet : " In this country there 
aro many of the animals that produce musk. The Tartars have great 
numbers of large and fine dogs which are of great service in catching the 
musk-beasts, and so they procure a great abundance of musk." 
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Daniel from one side of the river to the other, and that a great 
multitude of Jews, Mohammedans and Gentiles, and many people 
from the country were crossing the bridge, he asked the meaning of 
this proceeding, and they told him these things. He said " It is not 
meet to do this ignominy unto Daniel the prophet, but I command 
you to measure the bridge from both sides, and to take the coffin of 
Daniel and place it inside another coffin of crystal, so that the 
wooden coffin be within that of crystal, and to suspend this from 
the middle of the bridge by a chain of iron ; at this spot you must 
build a synagogue for all comers, so that whoever wishes to pray 
there, be he Jew or Gentile, may do so." And to this very day the 
coffin is suspended from the bridge. | And the king commanded P- 7 6 
that out of respect for Daniel no fisherman should catch fish within 
a mile above or a mile below l . 

1 The reputed sepulchre of Daniel is situated between Schuster and 
Dizful in Persia, close by the river Shaour, an affluent of the Karun river, 
which is supposed to be the Ulai of the Bible, Dan. viii. 2. It is within 
sight of the vast mound which denotes the site of Susa, the ancient 
Shushan. Here Mme. Dieulafoy in 1881 made extensive excavations of 
the palace of the Persian kings, many relics of which are now on view at 
the Louvre in Paris. 

The tomb of Daniel has been fully described by Layard— see Early 
Adventures, vol. II, p. 295. It is of comparatively recent date, not unlike 
the shrines of Mussulman saints, and is surmounted by a high conical 
dome of irregular brickwork, somewhat resembling in shape a pine cone. 
The reader is referred to the beautiful pictorial illustrations of Daniel's 
reputed tomb, of the ruins of Susa, and of Schuster and its bridges in 
Mme. Dieulafoy's La Perse, la Chaldee et la Susiane, Paris, 1887. 

There is nothing to connect the building on the banks of the Shaour 
with the tomb of Daniel save the Mussulman tradition. There are many 
legends connected with the reputed sepulchre, one of which is to the 
effect that the men of Susa diverted the river in order to bury Daniel's 
coffin in its bed. 

Mr. E. N. Adler, in his recent work Jews in many Lands, Jewish 
Publication Society of America, p. 224, in describing Samarkand, writes 
as follows : "Tradition has it that Tamerlane had seen the tomb at Susa 
in Persia, with a warning inscribed thereon, that none should open its 
door ; and so he broke it open from behind, and found it written that 
Nebi Daniel was there buried. The impetuous conqueror had the 
sarcophagus removed with all reverence, and carried it with him to his 
own capital to be its palladium. The sarcophagus is over twenty yards 
long as beseems a prophet's stature. It has been recently covered by 
a brick chapel with three cupolas, but photographs of the ancient 
structure can be had in Samarkand. It is grandly placed at the edge of 
a cliff overhanging the rapid river Seop. The local Jews do not believe 
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Thence it takes three days to Rudbar where there are about 20,000 
Israelites, and among them are learned and rich men. But the Jews 
live there under great oppression. Thence it is two days to the river 
Vant, where there are 4,000 Israelites. Thence it is four days to 
the land of Mulehet. Here lives a people who do not profess the 
Mohammedan religion, but live on high mountains, and worship the 
Old Man of the land of the Hashishim 1 . And among them there are 
four communities of Israel who go forth with them in making war. 
They are not under the rule of the king of Persia, but reside in the 
high mountains, and descend from these mountains to pillage and to 
capture booty, and then return to the mountains, and none can 
overcome them. There are learned men amongst the Jews of their 
land. These Jews are under the authority of the Head of the 
77 Captivity in Babylon. Thence it is five days to Amadia | where 
there are about 25,000 Israelites 2 . This is the first of those com 
munities that dwell in the mountains of Chafton, where there are 
more than 100 Jewish communities. Here is the commencement of 
the land of Media. The Jews belong to the first exile which King 
Shalmanezar led away; and they speak the language in which the 
Targum is written. Amongst them are learned men. The com- 
munities reach from the province of Amadia unto the province of 
Gilan, twenty-five days distant on the border of the kingdom of Persia. 
They are under the authority of the king of Persia, and he raises 
a tribute from them through the hands of his officer, and the tribute 
which they pay every year by way of poll-tax is one gold amir which 
is equivalent to one and one-third maravedi. This tax has to be 
paid by all males in the land of Islam who are over the age of fifteen. 
At this place (Amadia), there arose this day ten years ago, a man 
named David Alroy of the city of Amadia 3 . He studied under Chasdai 

the story, nor do they quite disbelieve it, for I went with two who prayed 
there at the grave of the righteous." 

1 The reader will recollect that reference to this sect has already been 
made on page 27. 

2 Amadia is an important city in Kurdistan in the villayet of Bagdad, 
north of Mosul. Ben Virga and R. Joseph Hacohen, the author of Emek 
Habacha, state that 1,000 Jewish families lived in the city at that time. 
It is strange that in all the MSS., including Asher's text, this city is 
called Amaria instead of Amadia. The mistake doubtless arose from the 
fact that the copyists mistook the i for a t. The scribe of the British 
Museum MS. had made other errors of this kind, writing mrm for tmtq, 
Ticnn for -nmn, &c. 

8 The author of Emek Habacha gives the date of the Alroy tragedy as 
1 163. It should, however, be antedated by a few years. Benjamin must 
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the Head of the Captivity, and under the Head of the Academy Gaon 
Jacob, in the city of Bagdad, and he was well versed in the Law of 
Israel, in the Halachah, as well as in the Talmud, and in all the 
wisdom of the Mohammedans ; also in secular literature and in the 
writings of magicians and soothsayers. | He conceived the idea of p. 78 
rebelling against the king of Persia, and of collecting the Jews who 
live in the mountains of Chafton to go forth and to fight against all 
the nations, and to march and capture Jerusalem. He showed signs 
by pretended miracles to the Jews, and said " The Holy One, Blessed 
be He, sent me to capture Jerusalem and to free you from the yoke 
of the Gentiles." And the Jews believed in him and called him their 
Messiah. When the king of Persia heard of it he sent for him to 
come and speak with him. Alroy went to him without fear, and 
when he had audience of the king, the latter asked him " Art thou 
the king of the Jews," He said, "I am." Then the king was very 
angry, and commanded that he should be seized and placed in the 
prison of the king, the place where the king's prisoners were bound 
unto the day of their death, in the city of Dabaristan which is on the 
large river Gozan. At the end of three days whilst the king was 
sitting deliberating with his princes concerning the Jews who had 
rebelled, David suddenly stood before them. He had escaped from 
the prison without the knowledge of any man. | And when the king p. 79 
saw him, he said to him "Who brought you hither, and who has 
released you ? " " My own wisdom and skill," answered the other ; 
" for I am not afraid of you, nor of any of your servants." The king 
forthwith loudly bade his servants to seize him, but they answered 
" We cannot see any man, although our ears hear him." Then the 
king and all his princes marvelled at his subtlety; but he said to 
the king " I will go my way "; so he went forth. And the king went 
after him; and the princes and servants followed their king until 
they came to the river-side. Then Alroy took off his mantle and 
spread it on the face of the water to cross thereon. When the 
servants of the king saw that he crossed the water on his mantle 
they pursued him in small boats, wishing to bring him back, but they 
were unable, and they said " There is no wizard like this in the whole 
world." That self-same day he went a journey of ten days to the city 
of Amadia by the strength of the ineffable name, and he told the Jews 
all that had befallen him, and they were astonished at his wisdom. 

have passed through Egypt on his return journey some time beforo 
Sept., 1171. See note 2, p. 1. He here tells us that the Alroy catastrophe 
took place just ten years before his visit to Bagdad and the neighbourhood. 
It is clear therefore that 1160 is the latest date when this event could 
have taken place. 
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p. 80 After that the king of Persia sent word to the Emir Al-Mumenin, 
the Caliph of the Mohammedans, at Bagdad | urging him to warn the 
Head of the Exile, and the Head of the Academy Gaon Jacob, to 
restrain David Alroy from executing his designs. And he threatened 
that he would otherwise slay all the Jews in his Empire. Then all 
the congregations of the land of Persia were in great trouble. And 
the Head of the Captivity, and tbe Head of the Academy Gaon Jacob, 
sent to Alroy, saying, " The time of redemption is not yet arrived ; 
we have not yet seen the signs thereof, for by strength shall no man 
prevail. Now our mandate is, that thou cease from these designs, or 
thou shalt surely be excommunicated from all Israel." And they sent 
unto Sakai the Nasi in the land of Ashur (Mosul) and unto E. Joseph 
Burhan-al-falak the astronomer there, bidding them to send on the 
letter to Alroy, and furthermore they themselves wrote to him to 
warn him, ] but he would not accept the warning. Then there arose 

p. 81 a king of the name of Sin-el-din, the king of the Togarmim, and a 
vassal of the king of Persia, who sent to the father-in-law of David 
Alroy, and gave him a bribe of 10,000 gold pieces to slay him in 
secret 1 . So he went to the house of Alroy, and slew him whilst he 
was asleep on his bed. Thus his plans were frustrated. Then the 
king of Persia went forth against the Jews that lived in the mountain ; 
and they sent to the Head of the Captivity to come to their assistance 
and to appease the king. He was eventually appeased by a gift of 
100 talents of gold, which they gave him, and the land was at peace 
thereafter 2 . 

1 This Turkoman may have been the Prince of Arbela who in 1167 
joined Saladin in his successful invasion of Egypt. He was remarkable 
for his great strength and courage (see Bohadin's Life of Saladin, 
Palestine Pilgrims' Text Society, p. 51). 

2 The accounts given by Ben Virga in Skevet Jehudah, and by Joseph 
Hacohen in Emek Habacha, are evidently based upon Benjamin's record, 
and throw no fresh light on this Messianic movement. Asher, vol. II, 
note 300, promises but fails to give the contents of an Arabic document 
written by a contemporary, the renegade Samuel Ibn Abbas, which the 
savant S. Munk had discovered in the Paris library ; a German translation 
of this document appears in Dr. Wiener's Emek Habacha, 1858, p. 169. The 
name of the pseudo-Messiah is given as Menahem, surnamed Al-Buhi, 
but Munk satisfactorily proves that he is identical with our David Alroy. 
Being a young man of engaging appearance and great accomplishments, 
he gained considerable influence with the governor of Amadia, and had 
a considerable following among the Jews of Persia. With the intention 
of occupying the castle, he introduced a number of his armed adherents 
into the town, who were careful, however, to conceal their weapons. 
The governor detected the conspiracy, and put Alroy to death. The 
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From this mountain it is a journey of twenty days to Hamadan, 
which is the great city of Media, where there are 30,000 Israelites. 
In front of a certain synagogue, there are buried Mordecai and 
Esther 1 . | 

M. N. Ablee. 

excitement among the Jews lasted for a considerable time. Two impostors, 
with letters purporting to emanate from Alroy, came to Bagdad, and 
worked upon the credulity of the community. Men and women parted 
with their money and jewellery, having been brought to believe that on 
a certain night they would be able to fly on angels' wings from the roofs 
of their houses to Jerusalem. The only thing which made the women 
feel unhappy was the fear that their little ones might not be able to keep 
pace with them in the aerial flight. At daybreak the f >-aud was discovered, 
but the impostors had meanwhile decamped with their treasure. 

The chronicler adds that the year in which this occurred was called 
The Year of Flight. 

De Sacy, in his Chrestomalhie Arabe, I, p. 363, gives a similar story, the 
authorship of which he ascribes to Schahristani. 

1 Asher, vol. II, p. 167, n. 304, gives expression to a keen desire foi 
further particulars as to this tomb. Dr. J. E. Polak, formerly Physician 
to the late Shah of Persia, gives the desired information, p. 26, in an 
interesting work on Persia. Ho writes as follows: "The only national 
monument which the Jews in Persia possess is the tomb of Esther at 
Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, whither they have made pilgrimages 
from time immemorial. In the centre of the Jewish quarter there is to 
be seen a low building with a cupola, on the top of which a stork has 
built its nest. The entrance is walled up for the greater part ; there 
only remains below a small aperture which can be closed by a movable 
flat stone serving the purpose of a door and affording some protection 
from attacks, which are not uncommon. In the entrance hall, which 
has but a low ceiling, are recorded the names of pilgrims ; also the year 
when the building was restored. Thence one gains access into a small 
four-cornered chamber in which there are two high sarcophagi made of 
oak, which are the monuments of Esther and Mordecai. On both of them 
are inscribed in Hebrew the words of the last chapter of the Book of 
Esther, as well as the names of three Physicians at whose expense the 
tomb was repaired." 

Lord Rolandshay gives the most recent account of the tomb. An 
illustration of this traditional tomb will be found in the article " Esther " 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

The Casanatense MS. interpolates here a passage, which Asher renders : 
" Pour days from thence stands Dabaristan on the river Kizil Ozein ; 
it contains about 4,000 Jewish inhabitants." See p. 78. Taberistan is 
a district north of Teheran, south of the Caspian Sea. 

{To be continued.) 



